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(Coffee, with the Flower and Berry.) 
COFFEE. 
Corree is the seed contained in a berry, the produce 


of a moderate-sized tree called the Coffea Arabica, 
and which has also been named Jasminum Arabicum. 


This tree grows erect, with a single stem, to the height 
of from eight to twelve feet, and has long, undivided, 
slender branches, bending downwards: these are fur- 
nished with evergreen leaves, not unlike those of the 


bay-tree. The blossoms are white, sitting on short foot- 
stalks, and resembling the flower of the jasmine. The 
fruit which succeeds is a red berry, resembling a cherry, 
and having a pale, insipid, and somewhat glutinous 
pulp, inclosing two hard oval seeds, each about the size 
of an ordinary pea. One side of the seed is convex, 
while the other is flat, and has a little straight furrow 
inscribed through its longest dimension; while growing, 
the flat sides of the seed are towards each other. These 
seeds are immediately covered by a cartilaginous mem- 
brane which has received the name of the parchment. 

Botanists have enumerated several varieties of this 
tree as existing in the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. 
These varieties result from accidents of soil and climate, 
and must have been produced subsequently to the natu- 
ralizing of the plant in America, since it is pretty cer- 
tainly shown, that all the coffee-trees cultivated there are 
the progeny of one plant, which so recently as the year 
1714 was presented by the magistrates of Amsterdam to 
Louis XIV., King of France. This plant was placed 
at Marly under the care of the celebrated Mons. de 
Jussieu, and it was not until some years after this that 
plants were conveyed to Surinam, Cayenne, and Marti- 
nico. - The cultivation must have afterwards spread 
pretty rapidly through the islands, since in the year 1732 
the production of coffee was considered to be of sufficient 
consequence in Jamaica to call for an act of the legisla- 
ture in its favour. 

The use of coffee as an alimentary infusion was known 
in Arabia, long before the period just mentioned. All 
authorities agree in ascribing its introduction to Megal- 
leddin, Mufti of Aden, in Arabia Felix, who had become 
acquainted with it in Persia, and had recourse to it 
medicinally when he returned to his own country. The 
progress which it made was by no means rapid at first, 
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and it was not until the year 1554 that coffee was pub- 
licly sold at Constantinople. 

Soon after its introduction into the capital of Turkey, 
the ministers of religion having made it the subject of 
solemn complaint that the mosques were deserted while 
the coffee-houses were crowded, these latter were shut 
by-order of the Mufti, who employed the police of the 
city to prevent any one from drinking coffee. .This pro- 
hibition it was found impossible to establish, so that the 
government laid a tax upon the sale of the beverage, 
which produced a considerable revenue. 

The consumption of coffee is exceedingly great in 
Turkey, and this fact may be in a great measure ac- 
counted for by the strict prohibition which the Moslem 
religion lays against the use of wine and spirituous 
liquors. So necessary was coffee at one time considered 
among the people, that the refusal to supply it in rea- 
sonable quantity to a wife, was reckoned among the 
legal causes for a divorce. 

Much uncertainty prevails with respect to the first in 
troduction of coffee into use in the western parts os 
Europe. The Venetians, who traded much with the 
Levant, were probably the first to adopt its use. A let- 
ter, written in 1615 from Constantinople, by Peter de la 
Valle, a Venetian, acquaints his correspondent with the 
writer's intention of bringing home to Italy some coffee, 
which he speaks of as an article unknown in his own 
country. Thirty years after this, some gentlemen return- 
ing from Constantinople to Marseilles brought with 
them a supply of this luxury, together with the vessels 
required for its preparation; but it was not until 1671 
that the first house was opened in that city for the sale 
of the prepared beverage. 

Coffee-houses date their origin in London from an 
earlier period. The first was opened in George Yard, 
Lombard Street, by one Pasqua, a Greek, who was 
brought over in 1652 bya Turkey merchant named 
Edwards. 

The first mention of coffee that occurs in our statute 
books, is found in the act 12th Car. ii, cap. 24, (in the 
year 1660,) by, which a duty of fourpence per gallon, to 
be paid by the maker, was imposed upon all coffee made 
and sold: three years after this, coffte-houses were 
directed to be licensed by the magistrates at quarter- 
sessions. 

Coffee cannot be cultivated to advantage in climates 
where the temperature at any time descends below 
55 degrees of Fahrenheit’s scale. The trees flourish 
most in new soi’s on « gentle slope, where water will 
not lodge about the roots. In exposed situations it is 
necessary to moderate the scorching heat of the sun by 
planting rows of umbrageous trees at certain intervals 
throughout the field. 

The trees begin bearing when they are two years old; 
in their third year they are in full bearing. The aspect 
of a coffee plantation during the period of flowering, 
which does not last longer than one or two days, is very 
interesting. In one night the blossoms expand them- 
selves so profusely as to present the same appearance 
which has sometimes been witnessed in England when 
a casual snow-storm at the close of autumn has loaded 
the trees while still furnished with their full complement 
of foliage. The seeds are known to be ripe when the 
berries assume a dark red colour, and if not then gathered 
will drop from the trees. ‘The planters in Arabia do not 
pluck the fruit, but place cloths for its reception beneath 
the trees, which they shake, and the ripened berries drop 
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readily.” These are afterwards spread upon mats and 
exposed to the sun’s rays until perfectly dry, when the 
husk is broker with large heavy rollers made either of 
wood or of stone. The coffee thus gleared of its husk is 
again dried thoroughly in the sun, that it may not be 
liable to heat when packed for shipment. 

The method employed in the West-Indies differs from 
this. Negroes are set to gather such of the berries as 
are sufficiently ripe, and for this purpose are provided 
each with a canvas bag having an iron ring or hoop at 
its mouth to keep it always Fistended, and this bag is 
slung round the neck so as to leave hoth hands at liberty. 
As often as this bag is filled, the contents are transferred 
to a large basket placed conveniently for the purpose. 
It is the usual calculation, that each bushel of ripe ber- 
ries will yield ten pounds weight merchantable coffee. 

In curing coffee it is sometimes usual to expose the 
berries to the sun’s rays in layers, five or six inches deep, 
on a platform, By this means the pulp ferments in a 
few days, and having thus thrown off a strong acidulous 
moisture, dries gradually during about three weeks: the 
husks are afterwards separated from the seeds in a mill. 
Other planters remove the pulp from the seeds as soon 
as the berries are gathered. he pulping mill used for 
this purpose consists of a horizontal ffuted roller, turned 
by a crank and acting against a moveable breast-board, 
so placed as to prevent the passage of whole berries be- 
tween itself and the roller. The pulp is then separated 
from the seeds by washing them, and the latter are 
spread out in the sun to dry them. It is then necessary 
to remove the membranous skin or parchment, which is 
effected by means of heavy rollers running in a trough 
wherein the seeds are put. This mill is worked by 
cattle. The seeds are afterwards winnowed to separate 
the chaff, and if any among them appear to have es- 
caped the action of the roller, they are again passed 
through the mill. ; 

The roasting of coffee for use is a process which re- 
quires some nicety ; if burned, much of the fine aromatic 
flavour will be destroyed, and a disagreeable bitter taste 
substituted. The roasting is now usually performed in 
a cylindrical vessel which is continually turned upon its 
axis over the fire-place, in order to prevent the too great 
heating of any one part, and to accomplish the continual 
shifting of the contents. Coffee should never be kept 
for any length of time after it has been roasted, and 
should neyer be ground until it is required for infusion, 
or some portion of its fine flavour will be dissipated. 

The Tasted of coffee consumed in Europe is very 
great. Humboldt estimates it at nearly one hundred 
and twenty millions of pounds, about one-fourth of 
which is consumed in France. Since the time when 
this estimate was made, a vast increase has been expe- 
rienced in’ the"use of coffee in England. This was at 
first occasioned by the very considerable abatement 
made in the rate of duty, and the public taste has since 
been continually growing more and more fayourable to 
its consumption. 


POPULATION OF FRANCE. 


‘Tue Annuaire (or Almanac) for 1832, published by 
the Board of Longitude in France, contains, as usual, 
a mass of information on the subject of the population 
of that country. The tables and observations which are 
given under this head occupy about forty-five pages of 
the present volume. 

The first table presents us with a view of the law of 
mortality in France; that is, of the rate at which it has 
been ascertained that the inhabitants of that country die 
in any given number of years. From this table it ap- 
pears, that of a million of children born in any parti- 
cular year, 232,475, or not many fewer than one-fourth 
of the whole number, will probably die before they are a 
year old. The next nineteen years carry off very nearly 
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another fourth, there being only 502,216, or a few more 
than the half of the whole, who reach the age of twenty 
At the end of forty-five years, there will remain only 
334,072, or not many more thap gne-third of the whole 
million. ° Not quife'so many as one in ten will reach the 
age of seventy-two, nor will one in a hundred reach that 
of eighty-six. Rather more than one in a thousand will 
live to be ninety-five years old, and rather more than 
one in five thousand may reach the age of a hundred. 
After the lapse of a hundred and ten years, the proba 

bility is, that the whole million will be in their graves. 
It is proper, howeyer, to observe, that this table is cal- 
culated from facts collected a considerable number of 
years ago, and that there can be no doubt the results 
are not so favourable as would be derived from obser- 
vations made at present. Indeed, it is ascertained that, 
owing partly to the introduction of vaccination, and 
partly to the increased comforts and improyed mode of 
living of the people, the mean or ayerage duration of 
human life in France is fully three years greater now 
than it was before the Reyolution, the date for which 
this table is constructed. Instead of twenty-eight years 
and three quarters, which the mean duration was then, 
it is now about thirty-two years and one-tenth. 

Another table furnishes ‘us with the actual number of 
births, marriages, and deaths, that took place in France 
during the year 1829, the last for which the returns 
have been made ‘up. The whole population of the 
country in 1820, when the last census was taken, was 
30,451,187; and, in 1829, it was, probably, fully thirty- 
two millions. The number of marriages, then, which 
took place that year among this population, was 
250,342, so that rather more than one person out of 
every sixty-four was married in the course of the year. 
The total number of deaths was 806,723, or somewhat 
more than one for every forty of the whole inhabitants. 
But to supply this waste, the number of births, in the 
course of the year, was 964,343, or 157,620’ more’ than 
the deaths. In several preceditig years the excess had 
been still larger. Indeed, it had only been ‘so smali 
twice during’ the preceding twelve years; namely, in 
1826 and 1828. In 1821, the excess had been so high 
as 212,144; and both in 1823 and 1524, it was more 
than 220,000. Taking the average of thirteen years, 
the annual increase of the population thus occasioned 
had amounted to about 186,000 souls. At this rate 
the population of France will not double itself in less 
than 116 years. ‘The number of persons of the age of 
one hundred and upwards, who’ died ‘in France in 
1829, was 158. rere" 

Of the 964,343 children who were born this year, 
69,416, or nearly one in every fourteen, were illegiti- 
mate. Of the legitimate children 460,549 were males ; 
434,378 females. Of the natural children, 35,365 
were males ; 34,051 females. Upon the whole number 
of births in France, the males appear to be to the 
females nearly as 17 to 16; a proportion considerably 
diffe-ent from that which has been usually assumed. 
It has been commonly reckoned that 22 boys were, born 
for every 21 girls 

The Annuaire also contains an account of the pro- 
gress of the population of Paris for the year 1830. 
tne number of marriages which took place this year in 
the Eaenen capital was 7324; the number of births 
28,587; and the number of deaths 27,466. Of the 
children born 10,007 were illegitimate; and of these, 
7749 were abandoned by their parents. Of the deaths 
524 were occasioned by smali-pox. 1069 persons, 
namely 395 men, and 674 women, are enumerated as 
having attained to the age of between eighty and a hun- 
dred years. Qn the other hand, of the whole number 
of children born, 2615 males and 2184 females, making 
4799 in all, are stated to have died before they were a 
year old, Ofthese, only 54 were cut off by small-pox. 
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AN EMIGRANTS STRUGGLES. 


Hermitage, on the Shannon, Van Dieman’s Land, 
* 30th September; 1823. 


Ler not those “who go down tothe sea in Ships” flattér 
themselves that they are about to leave the load of life— 
their cares, their sorrows, and their vanitits—behind 
them, and to embark only their hopes, their pleasures, 
and their gentler affections. The Greek and Roman 
pect. who wrote some two thousand years ago, when 
uingn natute was prett much the same as now, in- 
struct us that our passions and Opinions cling to us 
through every change of place and clime—that we can- 
nat by crossing the hig seas shake off our proper 
selves ; and Horace, in particular, describes care as 
boardihg the illey, and mingling in the race—as fleeter 
eveti than the deer or the wind. But to quéte Horace 
in this unclassic soil, would be highly penal. If, there- 
fore, you have not the original at hand, you must be 
content with a few staves from my expatriated muse, 
composed i iti the short intervals of labour, between the 
strokes of the axe, and the gratings of the saw :— 
We tirge in vain the courser’s pace, 
The stag *§ device i in vain we learn, 
While Care maintains an equal race, 
While dogg’ d by fate at ev’ry tarn. 
In vain we rear the Soating miast, 
And spread tlié swelling sail in vain, 
Care, swifter than thé yiewless blast, 
O’ertakes us on the stormy main. 
For not a vessel cleaves the tide 
But misery finds a cabin there, 
Love, malice, envy, climb her side, 
And freight her with corroding care. 
"Tig well to praise her burnish’d deck, 
er gallant trim, and hearts of oak— 
Oh! many a heart has suffer’d wreck, 
And many a tender cord is broke. 
What then remains, if hope be vain, 
fom canvas wing, and breezes fair ? 


oak the sage’s moral strain *— 
— “g fell: nae nes 


of ood 1 pe in the begin- 


We afived at ie 
ning of Rove, we sutatea | he bay, the Table 
Moutitdin, with the elo resting and ago ne on its 
siitface, like a table-c lot roduced an effect somewhat 
Sublime: We ascended it i ost Jabout, but the 
view from thése gg ot al ways so fine as 


the view 6 Ae tote ry Stitropindéd by high 
oon oh .,The inha- 
bitanits ite alays, and 
Negro slaves devel sca ec built ini tt Ditch Style, and 
has some fine sttéets and hoti8es; but the climate is very 


stormy, aid clouds of dust continually blow. No slave 
is allowed to go out after dark without a lantern, which 
has a curious effect on the parade at eight o’clock when 
the band plays: The Malays, like the French, are par- 
ticiilarly neat in decorating their church-yards, in which 
they hdve gardeners always at work, converting the 
loathsome dreary sepulchre into an inviting place of re- 
ligious iistruction. I think Stoke church yard, with its 
umbrageous yew tree, so eul by Gray, is the only 


_ one I was é¥er pleased with in England.. There is a 


daily market at day-bréak, where the country people 
bring all their produce for salé.. . I was amused at seeing 
the waggon-loads of tigets’ and lions’ skins, bitter aloes, 
walnuts, oranges,.&c. The waggons are built light, and 
drawn by twelve or twenty oxen, or sometimes horses. 
The mutton has no fat but on the tail, which has some- 
times twenty-five pouinds of it. Coristantia; ten miles 
from the town, is the grand place for beauty of scenery 
and luxuridnt trees, but I had not time to visit it. 

About six weeks after Iéaving the Cape of Good 
Hope we discovered land. As we approached the shore, 


*« Kad since ‘tis vain fo Conibat, learn to fly.” 





every eye was dt work, and every glass in requisition, to 
examine the favorite spot of our adoption. At first its 
aspect was steep and wild, presenting little to the view 
but liills on hills, covered with trees of a dusky brown 
colour, the naked white stems of which gave them 
an ufiinviting appearance. But the sail up the Derwent 
to Hobart Town is very beautiful, the vessel being ge- 
hefally land-locked, and fine inlets and bays continually 
opening ds the breeze impels it. Trees of different sizes, 
of a handsome shape and deeper green, diversified the 
jandscape. They stood at wide distances, and be- 
tween them the gtound was often smooth, arid covered 
with grass, which, though ofa brownish hue, seemed to 
invite us to repose or to expatiate on its surface. The 
sea-birds played around us, atid shoals of porpoises tum- 
bled past the ship. Little fartns; and small patches ot 
cultivation, were discovered heré and there, with the 
stumps of trees appearing atnong the corn. It is im- 
possible to describe to you the pleasure which filled my 
heart, as my eye, wearied with the sea and sky of so long 
a voyage, roamed along these banks. ‘The heat of my 
imagination overlooked the first fatigues of settling, and 

created for itself, iri the bosom of one of those: beautifiil 
bays, a tasteful cottage, garden, and farm, the sudden 
gift of happy industry. My spirits were exhilarated. «I 
trod the deck; ds the ship glided up the river, with a live- 
lier, lighter step; atid I chalked out the future without 
any blot or blemish: Idid not allow myself to reflect 
on the time and libotit which must ifitervene before my 
prospects of tural happiriess cotild be realized. I did 
not calculate thit some years must ¢lapse before the 
ground could éonttibute much to the support of my fa- 
mily, and that it must be mdintaitied in the ngan time at 
a very lieavy expense. I have since, however, found it 
out, and will tell you all as I proceed: 

With joy we set our foot on shore; and as I walked 
along the whatf, wiich led us up to the fown; I examined 
the ground with eagerness; thinking to find a marked 
distinction in even the earth of 86 newly discovered, and 
s6 distant a world: But thé general appearaiice of ature 
is everywhere the samé; aid thotigh I have not fouiid 
one itidigenous vegetable or animal of @ similar spécies 
to those in England, yet there is sufficient to temind mé 
that I ami an inhabitant of the samé ball of earth. Ho- 
bart Towii is sittiated iti a ridok of the Derwent, at the 
foot of a Table Motiitain, which is three quarters of 
a tile high. A rivulet flows from it, and. waters 
the town, turning several flour mills in its passage. 
The land in the immediate Vicinity is therefore steep and 
bitren, aiid admits Of no fatming operations. At two 
or thrée miles off, However, there dré some beautiful 
villas and fartis, and New Town has already much 
the appearance of an English parish. Hobart Town 
is Scattered over a large surface, each building having 
orginally a quarter of ari acte attached to it. There 
were matiy decent houses erected, and I was astonished 
that so much had been done ini so short a time. The 
streets; though lified out, are seatcely formed in many 
parts ; and the roots of trees, which everywhere appear int 
them, show theit recent formation. With much difficulty 
wé hited a cottage. It was covered with shingles or 
pieces Of wood, split in thé form of slates, and was but 
an mig ect defetice against the keen dir at day-break, 
which, though in summét; someétities roused us shiver- 
ing frotn our beds. Provisions, and évery kifid of la- 
bour, were very expensive ; and as T was thetefore desi- 
rous td et my famil fhto the ¢otintry as quickly as 

possible, I Tost tio time if waiting on thé Lievtenatit 
earoren ty Who retéived me véty cdufteously, and TI 
found my letters of introduction of the gredtest service. 
The Govérniot is # than of polité éasy mariners, afd has 
a Strong Claim to be considered a scholar; his conver- 
Sdtion Aisdovérs at ofite how miuch he has the good of 
tiie colony at heatt, Indeed its prospetity seems’ to be 
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his constant and only study. The usual way is to give 
in a list of the property you have to embark on the land, 
when an order is immediately sent to the surveyor to 
measure the quantity to which it entitles you, as soon as 
you have chosen the spot. 

Four of us set off together attended by a guide to look 
for land. There is but one road from Hobart Town, on 
which there is considerable traffic for a few miles. In the 
vicinity ef the town the trees are nearly all cut down and 
consumed for fire-wood. As we proceeded, however, the 
landscape became more wooded, and hills on hills arose 
constantly to our view. The prevailing tree is a species of 
the Eucalyptus, which the prisoners have called the 
white gum, from the dead appearance of its bark. It is 
not a picturesque feature, owing to its total want of under 
branches, the foliage being entirely confined to the top, 
and its denuded trunk and limbs exhibiting a blasted 
and melancholy aspect. In some parts, however, the 
view is much more warm and pleasing, where another 
species of the same genus abounds, called the blue or 
black gum tree, which very much resembles the Eng- 
lish elm, excepting that its leaves are less verdant, and, 
like all the trees in the island, evergreen. When the 
eye, therefore, ranges over the tops of the trees, the view 
is rich and pleasing, so far as fine woods, and sloping 
hills, destitute of buildings and of cultivation, can make 
it. The natives have a custom of burning the land in 
the dry season, in order to hunt the kangaroos, opos- 
sums, and other animals, on which they subsist. This 


practice has had the effect of thinning the woods, and 
totally eradicating the underwood ; but while it deprives 
the trees of those fine hanging spreading branches, so 
beautiful in our English parks, it has yet covered the 
whole surface of the island with grass and pasturage. 
The natives, who are truly a wandering race, have also 


the custom of stripping the bark off the largest trees as 
high as they can reach, in order to build their huts. 
This of course kills the tree, which the next fire burns 
down. Their huts they also burn after a few days, 
having exhausted the game around them ; they then de- 
camp to alittle distance, and repeat the process. Thus, 
you may form an idea of the general face of the coun- 
try, everywhere clothed with grass of a dry withered 
appearance, and presenting at every step, trunks and 
branches of trees, either dead and half-consumed, or, if 
still alive, robbed of their under-foliage, and partially 
burnt; yet in some parts, where the valleys and plains 
are clear of wood, the landscape is very beautiful, and 
the mind cannot for a while be reconciled to the idea 
that it has never yet been the settled abode of man. 
At nine miles from Hobart Town we crossed the Der- 
went by a ferry-boat, and took the Launceston road. 
The river Jordan, a small stream, like the Brent above 
Brentford, winds and meanders among the valleys, wa- 
tering many fine farms in its progress. Obeying, I 
know not what impulse, I pursued my way towards the 
Clyde, distant about forty-five miles from Hobart Town, 
—a river which, though twice the size of the Jordan, 
was hardly sufficient to satisfy my passion for water. 
I, therefore, pushed onward toa larger river, ten miles 
further up the country, beyond every settler, and at last 
determined to spend the remainder of my days on its 
banks. It is called the Shannon, and its banks are 
regarded as the classical ground of Van Dieman’s 
Land, having been the resort of all the noted bush- 
rangers for many years, and the scene of the death of their 
leader, Michael Howe, which occurred within a mile of 
my house. I remember when I used to look at Evans’ 
Map of this island, and see the fine square measure- 
ment, I thought the land was level and fertile, but it is 
of a very different character. My land presents a very 
uneven surface, being composed throughout of hill and 
vale. The Shannon is a mountain stream, with more 
of the character of a torrent, than of a river. Where 
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it runs placid, and “gentle, yet not dull,” it is of the 
size of the Thames a little above Windsor; in other 
parts, it dashes with impetuosity over rocks, forming 
cascades and rapids of the most romantic kind. It is 
said to take its rise from a large lake in the interior of 
the island. ‘The water is so pure that you can every- 
where see the bottom, and so soft that it may be used 
in washing without soap. I have chosen my land close 
to its banks, at the mouth of a fine valley, which slopes 
for half a mile down from the hills; the opposite banks 
are high and rocky, forming a kind of barrier. Within 
half a mile of my western boundary flows another river, 
as large as the Shannon, called the Ouse or Big River, 
so that I am seated on a peninsula, for these rivers meet 
about two or three miles below; and if the hypothesis 
be correct, which derives both rivers from the same great 
lake, I am situated on an internal island, about thirty 
miles long, and from two to five broad. 

As soon as the hurry and bustle of settling are abated 
I propose an exploratory expedition, making a circuit of 
this island. I have already been twenty miles up, on a 
small three-day tour, with Mr. Scott, the surveyor, and 
we then found ourselves on the highest land of the whole 
island. As it may amuse you, I will briefly relate the 
particulars of our journey. Mr. Scott was furnished 
with a Scotch cloak bundled on his back, and I with a 
rug or blanket, formed of about twenty or thirty kan- 
garoo skins, sewed neatly together with the dried sinews 
of the tail. You must here allow me to introduce, by 
way of episode, a short description of this interesting ani- 
mal—the kangaroo. 


I have a tame one now before me, lapping tea out 
of a saucer, and picking a bone like a monkey. They 
are about the size of a large sheep; their head and 
fore-quarters small; their ears in constant motion, like 
those of a hare or rabbit ; the fore-legs are short ; the 
paws furnished with five fingers, and used as hands, 
for they are never employed in walking. The hind foot 
terminates in one large hoof. By means of the hind legs, 
which are as long as the body, assisted by the tail, they 
proceed by leaps, so fast as frequently to outstrip the 
hounds. Thus, except when grazing, they are always 
upright, and, as a country convict, whom I have in the 
house, says, “‘they stand up like a mon.” There is 
something so agile and buoyant in this animal’s mode 
of leaping and standing, that it is in my opinion a very 
handsome creature. The flesh is not fat, but very sa- 
voury, and easily digested. They are very numerous 
in the country, and their paths and trails are of great 
assistance in travelling through the woods, The female, 
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. after the production of his English poem on ‘ Death,’ 
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in common with the other quadrupeds of this region, 
has a pouch in which she carries the young, and within 
which the udder and teats are. I am now busy in 
fencing a lawn of about two acres before my door, in 
which I propose keeping several of these interesting 
creatures, 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
THE WEEK. 

May 8.—The birthday of Dr. Beilby Porteous, Bishop 
of London. This learned and pious prelate was born in 
the city of York, in 1731. He entered the university 
of Cambridge as one of the humblest order of students, 
or what is there called asizer. His industry and talents, 
however, soon brought him distinction ; and especially 





which gained the’ Seatonian prize in 1759, he took 
his place in public estimation as one of the chief orna- 
ments of the university. Having thus honourably made 
his way by his own merits to one of the fellowships 
in his college, he soon after obtained the patronage 
of Archbishop Secker, who in the first instance made 
him his chaplain, and eventually conferred upon him, 
among other appointments, the rectory of Lambeth and 
a prebend in the cathedral of Peterborough. In 1776 
he was promoted to the bishopric of Chester, and in 
1787 was translated:to that of London, which he held 
till his death in 1808. The printed works of Bishop 
Porteous, besides his poem already mentioned, consist 
chiefly of Sermons, Charges, and other compositions on 
theological subjects. 

May 9.—The birthday of the celebrated modern 
musician Giovanni Paesiello, who was born at Tarento, 
in Italy, in the year 1740. Paesiello, who passed his 
life principally in his native country, with the exception 
of a residence of nine years in Russia, in the service of 
Catherine II., and another period of three years which 
he spent in Paris, and who died at Naples in 1816, was 
a composer of great elegance and sweetness, and his 
works have attained extensive popularity. He is the 
author of above seventy operas, besides a very great 
number of shorter pieces. 


SUPERSTITION OF GREEK SAILORS IN THE 
BLACK SEA, 

My old friend Mr. Z , some twenty years ago, took 
a passage from Odessa to Constantinople on board a 
Greek brig. It was winter. They had not been long 
at sea when a favourable wind sprung up, but it was 
-unfortunately extremely violent, and accompanied by 
those thick fogs which prevail in the Black Sea during 
the bad season. The vessel flew on, but not a yard 
before them could they see clearly. They were at length, 
according to the Captain’s calculation, near the dangerous 
Boghaz, or mouth of the narrow channel of the Bos- 
phorus (not twenty miles from Constantinopie), but how 
to hit that narrow opening was the difficulty! Every 
minute might throw them on a rocky shore. Whether 
they were on the Asiatic or European coast they knew 
not. ‘The dense vapours, worse than a fog in the British 
channel, hung over them and around them—they could 
see nothing! Their situation would. have been critical 
even to the most scientific seamen; but it was not by 
science and skill, but by the following charm that they 
attempted to extricate themselves. 

They lighted additional lamps before the picture of 
their patron, Saint Nicholas, which occupied the post of 
honour in the cabin; they next produced two famous 
wax candles that had been duly blessed and sanctified in 
their church at home; and here arose a long and noisy 
dispute, animated with oaths and curses, about which of 
the two candles should be employed ; the one conse- 
crated at Christmas, the period of our .Saviour’s birth, 
or that consecrated at Easter, the period of his suffering 
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votes, that the Easter light should be lighted. This being 
done, the candle was placed in the lower part of a large 
hollowed pumpkin ; a few holes were then made in the 
upper part of the pumpkin, which was put on and 
fastened to the lower part, enclosing the candle as in a 
lantern. For my sensible old friend Z to laugh at 
this clumsy incantation would have been dangerous at 
such a moment: in the madness of their terror and 
superstition they might have thrown him into the Black 
Sea as an unbelieving heretic ; but when he heard that 
this pumpkin was to be let down to the waves, from 
which it would dissipate the thick fog, should the candle 
in it only continue to burn for a short time, knowing the 
advantage of keeping up the sailors’ courage, and seeing 
that the candle was already going out for want of air, he 
modestly proposed to make a few more holes in the top 
of the pumpkin, to admit more air. This intervention, 
as being of an opposite church (the Catholic), was not 
taken in good part, and his advice was neglected. 
The lantern, fastened in the centre of a small board, was 
carefully lowered to the level of the stormy waters, 
which it had scarcely touched ere it expired! A cry of 
dismay followed the ill success of the charm. What was 
to be done now? A short time passed in consultation ; 
they were just going to light “‘ Christmas,” when, oddly 
enough, a sudden change of wind blew the fog from the 
dark sea, and they clearly saw, a short distance a-head, 
the Cape of Karabournu, on the European side, and 
their way into the channel of the Bosphorus. According 
to their own exclamations and alarms they had considered 
their essay as a complete failure, but now they stoutly 
maintained to Z that the candle had floated alight 
—that it and it alone had dissipated the dangerous 
gloom, and that there was nothing like the charm of an 
Easter candle! Cc. M. F, 


ANCIENT USE OF TORTURE. 


Tue frequent interference of the prerogative of the 
Crown with the undoubted principles of the common 
law, especially in state prosecutions, is a remarkable 
feature in the history of the administration of justice in 
this country in ancient times. This may be well illus- 
trated by the instance of Torture. The practice of ob- 
taining confessions or evidence by means of torture—a 
practice as absurd as it is cruel and unjust—has been 
always considered by writers on jurisprudence, both 
ancient and modern, as totally repugnant to the funda- 
mental laws of England. Fortescue, who wrote his 
book on the laws of England so early as the reign of 
Henry VI., mentions the absence of torture as one of 
the advantages of the English law over the civil law,» 
and the laws of most other nations. Lord Coke refers 
to this passage of Fortescue, and declares that the 
infliction of torture is against Magna Charta, and the 
principles of the constitution ; and says, that “ there is 
no one opinion in our books or judicial records for the 
maintenance.of it.” Sir Thomas Smith, who was a 
philosopher and a man of literature, as well as a states- 
man and lawyer, in his book on the English Govern- 
ment, written in the early part of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, says, ‘‘ It is against the law of England to torture, 
for the purpose of eliciting a confession of guilt; the 
practice savours too much of slavery for a free people. 
It is natural to an Englishman to despise death, but he 
cannot endure torture; hence. the lightest kind of 
torture is more abhorrent to our people than death itself, 
for in no country do malefactors go to execution more 
intrepidly than in England.” It is quite clear, upon 
these and many other authorities which might be men- 
tioned, that by law the application of torture was uni- 
versally admitted to be unjustifiable ; but what has been 
the practice? There is no period of the history of 
England anterior to the Commonwealth (before 1648), 
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in all state prosecutions, at the mere discretion of the 
Privy Council, and uneontrolled by any law besides the 
will of the Sovereign. With the strong language of 
the authorities above cited in his mind, the reader may 
possibly be startled at this assertion ; it will, therefore, 
be proper to adduce some evidence to prove its truth. 
Int 1468, not many years after Fortescue ~rote, Sir 
Thomas Coke; Lord-Mayor of London, was tried for 
liigh treason, and found guilty of misprision of treasoti, 
upon the single testimony of one Hawkins, given under 
tortiire. Hawkins himself was convicted of treason 
tipon his own confession on the rack, and executed. In 
1571, the Duke of Norfolk was found guilty of high 
treason, chiefly upon the evidence of his setvaiits; who 
were examitied tinder torture. ‘There were many other 
instaiices of torture in the reion of Elizabeth, sometimes 
applied dn very slight occasions. Lord Bacon relates 
of her, that once, when she could not be perstiaded that 
a book, containing treasonable matter, was really written 
by the person Whose namie it bore, she said, with great 
indignation, that ‘‘ she would have him racked, to produce 
his author.” Bacon replied, “ Nay, madam, he is 4 
doctor, never rack his person, rack his style; let him 
lidve pen, ink, and paper, and help of books, and be 
enjoitied to Continue his story, and [ will undertake, by 
collating his style, to judge whether he were the author.” 
In the reign of James I. the practice was still con- 

titiied. ‘TWo wartants from the Privy Council, dated 
the 19th and 20th April, 1603, before the Kitig’s 
atrival in Londoti, fot applyitig the torture to ore 
Philip May, te to be found in the State-Paper-Office ; 
one of which is directed to the Lord Chief Justice 
(Pophaitiy, the Attorney-General (Coke), and the 
Solicitor-General (Fleming) ; and is signed by several 
metibets of the Privy Council, and amongst others, by 
Lord-Chancellor, Ellesmere, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury: It is not cértain that Guy Fawkes was 
d¢tually placed upon the rack; though it is very probable 
that he was; for the King’s warrant for the torture is 
still preserved, which coticludes in these remarkable 
worls: “‘tsing the gentler torture first, ef sie per 
gradus ad tind tenditur, (and thus by degrées We may 
ptoteed to extremities), and so God speed you in your 
good work.” The original depositions of Fawkes dt the 
State-Paper Office furnish a very strong argtiment that 
he attudlly suffered the tortie: The signature “ Guido 
Fitwkes” to the éatlier depositions, in which he con- 
fesses nothifig material, is written boldly and firmly; 
btit the name subscribed to the last and fullest state- 
mént, in which he declares His acédiiplices, is written 

*in so faiht and trembling a hatd as scarcely to be 
legible. On inspecting the Signdturé, the impréssion 
is almost ifresistible that it was inade by a Mati in great 
bodily agony. 


In 1614, Pedétum, who was dccused of high treason 
for certain passages in a sermon written by him, and 
found in his study, but never preached of published, 
was examined upon interrogatories “before torture, in 
toftiire, bétween torture, and after torture.” There is 
a warrant from ir Privy Council in 1620, still extant, 
by which Sir Allen Apsley, the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, Sir Henry Mountague, Lord Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, and Sir Thomas Coventry, the 
King’s Solicitor-General, are authorized to examine one 
Peacock, and to put him to the torture “ either of the 
manacles or the rack.” This warrant is signed both by 
Lord-Chancellor Bacon and Sir Edward Coke. 

_ So soon after this transaction as the year 1628, the 
Judges delivered an unanimous opinion against the 
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legality of torture; in the cdse of Felton, who had 
stabbed the Duke of Buckingham. The following are 
related as the circumstances under which this opinion ‘ 
was given :—‘ Afterwards Felton was called before the 
Council, where he confessed much concerning his induce- 
ment tothe murder. The Council much pressed him to 
confess who set him on to do such a bloody act, and if 
the Puritans had no hand therein. He denied they had, 
and so he did to the last, that no person whatsoever 
knew anything of his intention or purpose to kill the 
Duke; that he revealed it to none living. Doctor 
Laud, Bishop of London, being then at the Council 
table; told him, if he would not confess he must go to 
the rack. , Felton replied, ‘If it must be so, he could 
not tell whom he might nominate in the extremity of 
torture; and if what he should say.then must go for 
truth, he could not tell whether his Lordship (meaning 
the Bishop of London), or which of their Lorene he 
might name, for torture might draw unexpected things 
from him.’ After this he was asked no more questions, 
but sent back to prison.” 

Notwithstanding the formal opinion of the Judges, 
in the case of Felton, there is no doubt that the practice 
continued during the whole reign of Charles I, asa 
warrant for applying the torture to one Archer, in 1640, 
isto be seen at the State-Paper-Office. This, how- 
ever, appears to have been the last occasion on which 
this odious ptactice was resorted to. There is no trace 
of it duting the Commonwealth; and in the reign of 
Charles II., where we might have expected to find it, 
there is not a single well-authenticated instance of the 
application of the torture. _. 

Tlie following account of the kinds of tortare chiefly 
employed in the . Tower is taken from dnote to the 
eighth volume of Dr. Lingard’s History. 

Ist. The rack was a large dpen frame of oak, raised 
three feet from the ground. The prisofer was laid un-' 
det it on his back on the floor; his wrists and ancles 
were attached by cords to two collars at the ends of 
the frame ; these were moved by levers in opposite di- 
rections, till the body rose to a level with the frame, 
Questions were then put, and, if the answers did not 
prove satisfactory, the sufferer was stretched more and 
more till the bones started from their sockets. 

2d: The scavengér’s daiighter was a broad hoop of' 
iron, 80 called, consisting of two parts, fastened to each 
other by ahinge. The prisoner wis made to kneel on 
the pavement, and to contract himself into as smalla 
compass as He could. Then the executioner, kneeling 
on his shoulders, and having introduced the hoop under 
his legs, compressed the victim close together, till he 
was able to fasten the extremities over the small of the 
back. The time allotted to this kind of torture was an 
Hour afid a half, during which time it commonly hap- 
pened that from excess of compression the blood started 
from the nostrils; sometimes, it was believed; from the 
extremities of the hands and feét. 

34. fton gainilets, which could be conttacted by the 
tid of d screw. These Were also called Manaeles. 
They served to compress thé wrists, and to stispend the 

isoner in the air, ftom two distant points of a beam. 

e was placed oni thteé pieces Of wood piled one on the 
othér, Which, when his hands Had been made fast; were 
successively withdrawn ftom under his feet. “‘ E felt,” 
said F. Gerard, one of the sufferers, “the chief pain in’ 
my breast, belly, arms, and hands. I thought that all 
the blood in my body had run into. my arins, and began, 
to burst outof my finget ends. This was a fhistake ; 
but the arms swelled, till the gatintléts were buried within 
the flesh. After being thus stispended an hour; T faint- 
ed, and whe ,I came to myself, I found thé éxecutioners 
Supporting me in their arms; they replaced the pieces! 
of wood under my feet : but as soon ds I was récovered,; 
removed them again, Thus I continued hanging for- 
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the space of five hours, during which I fainted eight 
or nine times.” © 
4th. A fourth kind of torture was a cell called ‘‘litile 
ease.” It was of so small dimensions, and so construct- 
ed, that the prisoner could neither stand, walk, sit, nor 
lie in it at full length. He was compelled to draw him- 
self up in a squatfing posture, and so remain during 
several days. a SHG 
It would lead us into too wide a field to point out 
the various considerations which suggest themselves 
upon a review of this subject. The ‘facts above col- 
lected are, however, well worthy the attention of the 
student of our constitutional history; for the long con- 
tinuance, under the authority of the royal prerogative 
alone, of a practice directly opposed to the fundamental 
principles of reason,’ justice, and law, condemned “and 
denounced by the opinions of the wisest lawyers and 
statesmen, at the very time that they were compelled 
to act upon it, furnishes a very remarkable instance of 
the existence, in former times, of a power above the law, 
controlling and subyerting ‘the law, and rendering its 
practical application altogether inconsistent with its 
theoretical excellence. 
#,* The above interesting account is abridged from a volume just published 
in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, * Criminal Trials.’ 
TO THE CUCKOO. 
CO blithe new-comer ! I have heard, 
I héar thee, and rejoice. 
Q Cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 
While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear, 
That seems to'fill the whole air’s space, 
As loud far off as near. 
Though babbling only to the vale, 
Of sudshing and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 
Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ' 
Even yet thou art’ to me 
No bird: but an invisible thing, 
A voice; a miystery. 
The same whom in my schoolboy days 
T listened to; that cry 
Which made’ me'look a thousand ways, 
In bush, and tree, and sky. “ ' 
To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen. 
And I can listen to thee yet, 
Can lie upon the plain; 
And listen till I do beget 
That golden time again. 
Worpsworts. 


GARDENS. 
In the Great Marylebone Workhouse, which has a front 
that, for length, and the size and number of the windows, 
might be compared to a Russian palace, there are con- 
stantly from eighty to one hundred and twenty very 
old men and women, who are led or carried out, one 
by one, every morning, and set down on a bench un- 
der a shed, or, when the weather is fine, in the sun, 
where they remain almost in a state of torpor, being 
unable to help themselves and haying no one to at 
tend to them, till they are led or carried, one by one, 
back again, at the time appointed for their next ‘meal. 








What a picture of human desolation! If, instead of 


being placed upon benches, with nothing to gaze at but 
a brick wall, these persons were led into a garden, where 
they could see numbers of their fellow-inmates at work, 
breathe the fresh air, see and smell the flowers, and hear 
the birds and other rural sounds, their miserable lot 
would have some little alleviation. A number of them 
could perhaps assist in some of the lighter garden opera- 
tions; the most infirm could scare away the birds, or 
prepare gooseherries and Vegetables for the kitchen. 
This might enable them to measure their time as it goes, 





and would afford some kind of amnsement to divert their 
minds from incessantly dwelling on their own forlorn 
and hopeless condition. {s it*too much to say that 
something would be gained for the happiness of the 
human kind, if all men were agreed that, wherever there 
was a habitation, whether for an individual family, or for 
a number of persons, strangers to each other, such as 
hospitals, workhouses, prisons, asylums, infirmaries, and 
even barracks, there should be a garden? In our 
opinion, a dwelling without a garden ought not to exist. 
—Loudon's Gardener's Magazine, February. 


THE CRAFTS OF GERMANY. 
Tue different crafts in Germany are incorporations recognised by law, 
governed by usages of great antiquity, with a fund fo defray the cor- 
porate expenses, and, in each considerable town, a house of entertain- 
ment is selected as the house of call, or harbor, as it is styled, of each 
particular craft. Thus you see, inthe German towns, a number of 
taverns indicated by their signs, as the Masons’ Harbor, the Black- 
smiths’ Harbor, &c. No one is allowed to set up as a master work- 
man in any trade, unless he is admitted as a freeman of member ot 
the craft ; and such is the statiofary condition of niost parts of Ger- 
many, that no person’ is admitted as a master workman in ahy trade, 
except to supply the place of some one deceased, or retired from _ 
business. en such a vacancy occurs, all those desirous of being 
permitted to fill it present a fata of work, executed as well as they 
are ablé to doit, which is called their niaster-piete, béing offered to 
obtain the place’ of a master workman, Nominally, ‘the best work- 
man gets the place; but you will easily conceive, that, in reality, 
some kind of favouritism must generally decide it. Thus is every 
man obliged to submit to all the chances of a popular election whether 
he shall be allowed to work for his bred} and that, too, in a country 
where the pedple are not permitted to have'any agency in choosing 
their rulers, But the restraints on journeymen, in that country, are still 
more oppressive. As soon as the years of apprenticeship have expired, 
the young mechanic is obliged, in the phrase of the country, to wander 
for ron years. For this purpose he is furnished, by the master of the 
craft in which he has served his apprenticeship, with a dely-authenti- 
cated wandering book, with which he goes forth to seek employment. 
In whatever city he arrives, on pfesenting himself with his credential, 
at the house of call, or harbor, of the craft in which he has served his 
time, he is allowed, gratis, a day’s food and a night’s lodging. ~ If he 
wishes to get eer in.that place, he’ is assisted in procuring it. 
If he does not wish to, or fails in the attempt, he must pursue his 
wandering ; and this lasts for three years before he can be anywhere 
admitted as a master. I have heard it argued, that this system had 
the advantage of circulating knowledge from place to place, and im- 
parting to the young artisan the fruits of travel and intercourse with 
the world. But, however beneficial travelling may be, ‘When tinder: 
taken by those who have the taste and capacity to profit by it, | cannot 
but think, that to compel every young man whe has just’ served out 
his time to leave his home, in the manner I have described, must 
bring his habits and ‘morals into peril, and be regarded rather as a 
hardship‘ than as an advantage. Tliere is no sanctuary of Yirtte like 
héme.— From ‘Everett's Address.’ es ; 


YOUTH AND AGE. 
Wirs cheerful step the traveller 
Pursues his early way," ""” 
When first the dim]y-dawning east 
Reveals the rising day. 


He bounds along his craggy road, 
He hastens up the height, 

And all he sees and all he hears 
Administer delight. “* ~~ * 

And if the mist, retiring slow, 
Roll round its wavy white, 

He thinks the morning vapours hide 
Some beauty from his sight. 


But when behind the western clouds 
Departs the fading day, 

How wearily the traveller 
Pursues his evening way ! 

Sorely along the craggy road 
His painful footsteps creep ; 

And slow, with ‘many a feeble pause 
He labours up the steep. 

And if the mists of night close round, 
They fill His soul with fear, ” 
He dreads some unseen precipice, 

Some hidden danger near. 
So cheerfully does youth begin 
Life’s pleasant morning stage ; 
Alas! the évening traveller feels 
The fears of weary age! 








Sourary, 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


[Extracted from the last number of the Westminster Review.) 
Ir is afact capable of demonstration, that since the 
healing art reached that point of cultivation which en- 
titled it to the name of science, disease has been gra- 
dually decreasing both in frequency and fatality. And 
it is equally capable of proof, that the degree of perfec- 
tion with which anatomy has been studied at any suc- 
cessive periods, may be safely taken as the rule by 
which the progress of all the other branches of the 
science may be ascertained. And on what else should 
it depend ;—how much does a watch-maker know about 
a watch by counting its beats, and looking at the out- 
side? As anatomy has been encouraged, so has medi- 
cine progressed. Wherever dissection was forbidden, 
surgery declined ; and, even in the present day, those 
schools of medicine in which dissection is most liberally 
practised, send out into society surgeons and physi- 
cians who seldom fail to prove in after life the accu- 
racy of Baillie’s assertion, that ‘ the dead body is that 
great basis on which we are to build the knowledge 
that is to guide us in distributing life and. health to our 
fellow-creatures.” Sir William Petty (who died about 
150 years since) states, that the proportion of deaths 
to cures in St. Bartholomew's and St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pitals, was in his time one to seven ; while we know by 
subsequent documents, that in St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
during 1741, the mortality had diminished to one in 
ten; during 1780, to one in fourteen; during 1813, to 
one in sixteen ; and that, during 1827, out of 12,494 
patients treated, 259 only were buried, or one in forty- 
eight. As his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex has 
justly said—*‘ Indeed, such is the advantage which has 
been already derived from the improvement of medical 
science in this line of study, that comparing the value 
of life as it is now calculated to what it was a hundred 
years ago, it has absolutely doubled. The most fatally 
malignant diseases have become comparatively mild in 
the hands of modern physicians. The entire half of 
our population were at one time destroyed by one dis- 
ease alone—smail-pox ; the mortality .of which at the 
present time is but fractional, Typhus fever was once 
accustomed to visit this country in annual epidemics, 
and to slay one out of every three whom it attacked ; 
whereas in the present day it is seldom seen as an epi- 
demic, and its average mortality does not amount to 
one in sixteen. Measles, scarlet fever, hooping-cough, 
and consumption, are no longer regarded with the ex- 
treme terror in which they were once viewed. From 
1799 to 1808 the mortality of consumption amounted to 
about twenty-seven per cent. of those who became ill; 
from 1808 to 1813 it diminished to twenty-three; and 
from 1813 to 1822 it still further decreased to twenty-two 
per cent.” * * * * As anatomy was more attended to, 
surgery proportionally advanced, until in the days of Har- 
vey (who discovered the circulation of the blood about the 
year 1610), bold and important operations were attempted. 
The extreme clumsiness and cruelty with which they were 
even then performed, could scarcely be credited, had we 
not in our possession some descriptions of them by those 
who operated. Thus, Fabricius of Aquapendente, pre- 
ceptor of the immortal Harvey, describes what he con- 
sidered an improved and easy operation in the follow- 
ing terms :—“‘ If it be a movable tumour, I cut it away 
with a red-hot knife, that sears as it cuts; but if it be 
adherent to the chest, I cut it without bleeding or pain, 
with a wooden or horn knife soaked in aqua-fortis, with 
which having cut the skin I dig out the rest with my 
fingers.” It is little more than fifty years ago when Mr. 
Sharpe, one of the most eminent surgeons of London 
at that time, denied the possibility of the thigh-bone 
being dislocated at the hip joint, au accident which 
occurs daily, and which the merest bone-setter in the 
kingdom can now detect. But it were a task equally 
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difficult and. unnecessary to enumerate one-tenth of the 
achievements of modern surgery; and it were super 
fluous to add that it is to anatomy, and to anatomy 
alone, that al] improvements in this department can be 


traced. 





SINGING OF BIRDS, 

(From the Journal of a Naturalist.) 
Tue singing of most birds seems entirely a spontaneous effusion, pro- 
duced by no exertion, or occasioning no lassitude in muscle, or relax- 
ation of the parts of action. In certain seasons and weather, the 
nightingale sings all day, and most part of the night; and we never 
observe that the powers of song are weaker, or that the notes become 
harsh and untunable, after all these hours of practice. The song- 
thrush, in a mild, moist April, will commence his tune early in the 
morning, pipe unceasingly through the day, yet, at the close of eve, 
when he retires to rest, there is no obvious decay of his musical 
powers, or any sensible effort required to continue his harmony to the 
last. Birds of one species sing in general very like each other, with 
different degrees of execution. Some counties may produce finer 
songsters, but Without great variation in the notes. In the thrush, 
however, it is remarkable that there seems to be no regular notes, each 
individual piping 4 voluntary of his own. Their voices may always 
be distinguished amid the choristers of the copse, yet some one per- 
former will more particularly engage attention by a peculiar modula 
tion or tune; and should several stations of these birds be visited the 
same morning, few or none probably will be found to persevere in 
the same round of notes ; whatever is uttered seeming the effusion of 
the moment. At times a strain will break out perfectly unlike any 
preceding utterance, and we may wait a long time without noticing 
any repetition of it. Harsh, strained, and tense, as the notes of this 
bird are, yet they are pleasing from their variety. The voice of the 
blackbird is infinitely more mellow, but‘has much less variety, com- 
pass, or execution ; and he too commences his carols with the morn- 
ing light, persevering from hour to hour without effort, or any sensible 
faltering of voice.—The cuckoo wearies us throughout some long May 
morning with the unceasing monotony of its song; and, though there 
are others as vociferous, yet it is the only bird I know that seems to 
suffer from the use of the organs of voice. Little exertion as the 
few uotes it makes use of seem to require, yet, by the middle or end 
of June, it loses its utterance, becomes hoarse, and ceases from any 
further essay. 


Robespierre.—The following is a brief and striking sketch of the 
man who attained so sanguinary a celebrity, and reigned absolute 
Sultan of the “ Reign of Terror :”— 

“J had two private conversations with Robespierre,”” says Dumont ; 
“he had asinister aspect; he never looked one in the face; he 
had a twinkling, winking motion in his eyes, which was continual 


and painful. Once I saw him on some business relating to Geneva ; 
he asked some explanations from me, and I pressed him to speak ; 
he told me that he was as timid as a child, that he always trembled 
when he rose to speak in public, and from the moment he so began 
speaking, he could not hear his own voice !”’ 

Curious proof of Mirabeau’s popularity—“ Your horses are very 
bad,” said one to a post-boy, between Calais and Amiens. “Yes,” 
replied he, “ my two wheelers are bad, but my Mirabeau is excel- 
lent!” The third horse, in the middle, was then commonly called the 
Mirabeau, as he did the most of the work, and provided the Mirabeau 
was good, they did not care for the rest.”—Dumont’s Recollections of 
Mirabeau. be 


Mr. Locke was asked how he had contrived to accumulate 
a mine of knowledge so rich, yet so extensive and deep. He 
replied, that he attributed what little he knew, to the not 
having been ashamed to ask for information; and to the 
rule he had Jaid down, of conversing with all descriptions 
of men, on those topics chiefly that formed their own pecu- 
liar professions or pursuits. 


The Kham of Tartary, who does not possess a single 
house under the canopy of heaven, has no sooner finished 
his repast of mare's milk and horse-flesh, than he causes a 
herald to proclaim from his seat that all the princes and 
potentates of the earth have his permission to go to dinner. 





Erratum 1x No. 1V.—In page 30, line 16 of the first colamn, for April 26 
read April 25 
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